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connection with the Home Office, and in 1869 itwas organised
upon its present footing.1

Following on the complete change in the relations
between Ministry and House there is, as we have learnt, a
further consequence affecting the development of procedure,
namely the placing at the disposal of the Government of a
definite part of the time and strength of the House. The
Ministry, having long since become a political organ of the
House, represent the element of system in the application of
its time and strength. Upon them is laid the duty of seeing
that the proceedings, so far as possible, serve the purposes
contemplated by the Government, and also that these pro-
ceedings are protected, so far as possible, against the chances
of political warfare, the moods of an assembly, and the
interruptions of individual members or groups of members.
From what has gone before it is clear that this apparently
technical improvement in procedure is the expression of
a political phenomenon with most important constitutional
consequences. The growth of the system of parliamentary
government completely changed the nature of the Govern-
ment itself. In another connection we shall have to show
that this result has in its turn begun to have a far-reaching
reaction upon procedure.2 The immediate result upon it may
be easily surveyed.

"In all the improvements that we have yet made/7 said
the Speaker in 1854, "we have endeavoured as much as
possible to let the House understand exactly what questions
they will have to discuss, and to prevent surprises, and also
to give some certainty to our proceedings."3 As against
this the private member represents the element of political
mobility, of the initiative of individuals or groups of mem-
bers united by class or other interests : further, he stands
for the right to criticise, the exercise of which is a duty
binding on members on both sides of the House, so that at
a decisive juncture there may always be a proper expres-
sion of public opinion. Criticism is specially incumbent on
members of the Opposition, for whom even more latitude is

1  See Ilbert, " Legislative Methods and Forms," pp. 78-88, 218.

2  See infra, Book II., Part viii.

3  Report (1854), Minutes of Evidence, Q. 5*6-